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THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE by L. T. Hobhouse. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company. 1922. $2.00 


This book is an exposition of the social principles which make possible 
the realization of individual happiness. And happiness in the conception of 
the author is not an economic status but a spiritual achievement, defined as 
"the harmoniovs fulfilment of human capacity". Social and political institu- 
tions are considered not primarily for their service in the regulation of so- 
ciety but rather in their contribution to the development of "a harmonious 
life". The ideal of Mr. Hobhouse lies not in any faultless social order, but 
"in the love of a spiritual life with its unfailing spring of harmonious growth 
unconfined". And "Social Justice" means the provision of conditions in so- 
ciety appropriate for the attainment of this spiritual objective. 


The writer has a profound mastery of the social philosophy of ancient 
and modern times. And upon the panaceas of our own day he brings to bear a 
subtle insight, comprehensive catholicity and calm, balanced judgment which 
give to his conclusions the stamp of authority. 


In the discussion of "Rights and Duties” the author shows that on the 
principle of harmony there can be no conflict between individual rights and 
the common good. "Rights", he says, “have often been attributed to the indi- 

' vidual as though they were part of his skin, or one of his limbs", But right 
is rather only one phase of a social obligation; for "if a man has a right to 
& sum of money, this means that some one has the duty of paying it to him”. 
"Rights and duties, then, are conditions of social welfare, or as we define 
such welfare, of a life of harmony". On the other hand the value of all col- 


lective achievement “is to be tested by its bearing on the actual lives of men 
and women", 


There is an illuminating treatment of liberty under the two phases of 
"Moral Freedom" and "Social and Political Freedom", Moral freedom is self- 
mastery, described by Mr. Hobhouse as “self-determination, involving ccntinuity 
in the self" and freedom from 411 inward tyrannies. "I am free if myself as a 
whole is master in his own house, lord, or, better, leader of all its constitu- 
ent emotions, interests, impulses". Social and political freedom rest upon 
& system of restraints, forbidding any man’s full liberty to interfere with the 
B, QO like liberty cf another. This is a liberty of law, based upon an "enforceable 
system of restraints", genoralizing "the Liberty Principle" by securing for 
811 “as much liberty as can be shared by all members of a community”. 
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Human equality is a fundamental reality. There is something peculiar 
and common to human beings “without distinction of class, race or sex, which 
lies far deeper than all differences between them. Call it what you may, soul, 
reason, the abysmal capacity for suffering, or just human nature, it is some- 
thing generic, of which there may be many specific as well as quantitative 
differences, but which underlies and embraces them all." This human equality 
makes essential equal freedom and equal opportunity. 


On the basis of this human equality and in the interests of social 
harmony justice demands an adequate provision for every man’s need. The lowest 
standard of reward must secure a sufficient remuneration to "maintain the least 
cavable worker, not only in health, but in a position to develop and exercise 
his faculties, to enter into marriage and parenthood, and meet whatever costs 
of a normal family are not undertaken by the community". 


The right to property in a harmonized world is limited. The private 
right to property inheres in its guarantee of economic freedom; for "he who is 
wholly dependent on another for the opportunity of maintaining himself is also 
virtually devoid of freedom, of the means of guiding his own life and working 
out his own purposes in his own way". But property as an instrument of power 
over other persons belongs to the community. "For the sake of liberty, the 
final directing power in industry must be in communal hands, since, if exercised 
by individuals, it gives them the disposal of the lives of others". 


Since the inherent sources of wealth are to be found in society, not in 
the production of the individual “there is no direct economic necessity for 
recognizing private property in natural resources or in inherited wealth, and 
these sre in fact the main sources of functionless wealth, economic inequality 
and the preponderant power of certain classes over others". Legitimate private 
wealth must be sought in some useful sociai service. 


In the final distribution of wealth the community should "be the owner 
of land and all natural resources and of all capital accumulated by past gener- 
ations," while the individual should “have as his own property his salary and 
personal accumulations". "If we suppose the community has (1) secured the fair 
treatment of all emplorees; (2) eliminated the possibility of making gain by 
anti-social methods; (3) taken to itself the rents and interest on inherited 
capital, then the residue is value created by social service, which without any 
economic injustice might be left to the individual". 


The efficient form of communal organization yet to be devised is "one 
in which unearned wealth would accrue to the community; the universal and el- 
ementary conditions of private work and remuneration would be laid down bh the 
law, and would be adjusted in detail, developed, expanded, and improved as the 
onditions of each trade allow by Trade Boards; while industrial management 
would be in the hands of Joint Boards of consumers and producers, the Munici- 
pality, co-oreretive acenciations, or private enterprise according to the nature 
of the industry, and the relative efficiency for varying purposes of which var- 
ious forms of organization prove themselves capable". 


Since the true spirit of democracy makes the “ultimate community" include 
the human race, Mr. Hobhouse, in the closing chapter, imposes upon statesmen 
the duty of developing “in the direction of International Federation a World 
League, governing by the light of reason and through the convictions of men, 
indifferent to place and power, an organization, not of officials and monarchs, 


| 
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which the federated democracies of the world may find their soul". H.N.D. 


THE RETURN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS by John Corbin. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1922. $2.50 : 


Franklin H. Giddings says, "Intellectually honest folk who look for a 
proletarian dictatorship and desire it (I suppose there are such) will do well 
to let this book alone unless they have the fortitude to live through more than 
one bad half hcur. Tho facts assembled are obstinate, and the argument is re- 
morseless. We are shown how the twilight has advanced. There is a new poverty, 
and the new poor are not the old poor. ... If Mr. Corbin is right the middle 
class must have its own slogan: ‘Brain workers of the world unite'". 


The dynamiting of the democratic dogma still goes on. Lenin and his 
crowd have dealt it its most severe blow in Russie. They frankly scout the idea 
that the people are capable of self-government and a comparatively few thousand 
have set up a dictatorship over a hundred and fifty million. And out from an- 
other angle is coming a line of books based more or less on the psychological 
tests carried on during the war in which the whole democratic point of view is 
being questioned. The voice of the people is accepted as the voice of God only 
with a great many reservations. We may as well face the fact that the democrat- 
ic organization of society came under its heaviest baptism of fire at the same 
time that the world was being made safe for democracy. Probably one of the ways 
in which to make cemocracy safe for the world is to reedefine the kind of democ- 
racy in which you can have something of confidence. Mr. Corbin has attempted 
such @ criticism in his book "The Return of the Middle Class", It is a frank 
and definite plea for the rights of the middle class over against the encroach- 
ing rights of the Proletariat who are crowding the middle class to the wall. 
It-is not a reactionary book; it is rather a frank facing of facts and @ pene- 
tration through some of the easy-going phraseology with which some of the Lib- 
erals have been settling the problems co? society. 


Mr. Corbin makes his basic criticism of the doctrine of democracy on 
the ground that democracy means the assertion of equal rights, whereas democracy 
means the struggle for liberty rather than equality. But the struggle for lib- 
erty generally results in the struggle for the liberty of individuals and groups, 
and as such, it gives us a society in which each group is fighting for its 
rights. Such a society ultimately breaks down out of its own self-generated 
Q@nimositiss. Unless Mr. Corbin can find a more inclusive principle than the 
Struggle for liberty, he has still ou his hands a society which is organized in 
& struggle for power and in the struggle for power the race will probably go to 
the most numerous, in other words, the Proletariat will probably win. 


The philosophy of the book is fairly well stated in this paragraph: 
"In this third decade of the century, even the still ‘revolutionary socialists' 
@re coming to suspect, in all countries, that each class has its rights; that 
the old world cannot be changed for a better one except through the cooperation 
of all its elements; that true freedom and efficiency are to be attained only 
by the interplay of all the infinitely varied forces of the modern industrial 
State. With the world moving under its present impulse, the middle class will 
Mi very soon have to decide where it stands on this question of the democratiza- 
@ tion of industry. I+ will have to think, and think constructively, of a new 

order in which national units of industry will be raised to an importance com- 
parable to that of the territorial states." 


This point of view the author follows through several chapters in which 
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he discusses the new poor, who are the middle class, and the doctrine of lib- 
erty as against the doctrine of equality. The twilight of the middle class 

has brought hardship especially to the women of that class. The feminist move- 
ment, he prophesies, will ultimately take the form of a defense of those values 
in home life for which women especially stand and which are being imperilled. 


The book is worth reading because of the questions which it raises and 
which must be discussed in the future, if we are to have real progress without 
@ sacrifice of those values which have been held sacred in the past. A.E.H. 


THE ETHICS OF CAPITALISM by Judson G. Rosebush, 


New York, Association Press, 
1923. $1.60 


The author of this extraordinarily frank statement of the current busi 
ness philosophy is quite as frank in the revelation of his own background, his 
“antecedents and prejudices". He is president of the Patten Paper Company, 
Ltd. of Appleton, Wis., but is more widely known as a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. His economics he acquired under the tute- 
lage of such men as Seager, Patten, McMaster, and Ely. "While at Madison", he 
adds, "I also came under the magic influence of Robert M. La Follette, nor did 
I finally break from under that spell until during the war I served as Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Loyalty Legion." 


The book has some remarkable contrasts. Mr. Rosebush would curb the 
power of large business organizations “like the Coal Operators’ Association" 
to refuse to operate their properties. He would definitely limit the right to 
make bequests and to receive inheritances. "To give a man the full benefit 
of his own ability, this is democracy; to permit him to transmit that ability 
without limit in the form of wealth and power to his sons, grandsons, or dis- 
tant relatives, this is hereditary autocracy; and, accordingly, should not be 
legally sanctioned in a free America." Ho is against the “open shop” movement 
as carried on by anti-union employers. On the other hand, he adheres to eco- 
nomic doctrines and theories of industrial relations that are coming to be 
discredited, He criticizes the "living wage" article in the Social Creed of 
the Churches. It does not provide a “sane, sensible or desirable wage stand- 
ard". Concerning the principle that the wage should be "the highest that each 
industry can afford" he says: "The accepted standard in business is that 
wherever the management of a concern is able to make more money as a result of 
its skill and judgment, than any other concern, that differential gain belongs 
to those who made it. More than that, this business practice seems clearly in 
harmony with the theory of returns laid down in the Parable of the Talents." 
It is not necessary to point out to students of the New Testament the dangers 
of this kind of interpretation. There is a similar evident lack of focus in 
the author’s inaccurate treatment of the position of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on cooperation, which he considers equivalent to enrolling "under the 
banner of sovietism". 


It would bea mistake, however, to regard this book as merely one of 
many apologetics for the capitalist point of view. It has much more merit than 
most, is well written and records some very wise judgments. It is a book that 
Should not be overlooked. A passage on the international aspect of business 
ethics is particularly worth quoting: "What comfort would come to our citizen- 
Ship generally, if it could be established that our increasing interest in 
Mexican affairs was to be reciprocally advantageous both to Mexicans and Amer- 
icans; what a tremendous thing it would be if England and America wovld take 
_. Up the White Man’s burden in the tropics free from the allegation that the mis- 
_ Sionary’s umbrella wes protecting the opium dealer’s back from the hot rays of 
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on 


a Ceylon sun; what a relicf to know that Imperialism was no longer a device to 
compel ths natives o 


f ths tropics and other backward countries to buy the refine- 
ments of civilization at an advanced price. . . .It is then most important that 
the very foundations of that trade should rest back upon condit 


itions of equality, 
and square dealings." Fr. &. Je 


THE RETURN OF CHRISTENDOM by a group of Churchmen with Introduction by Bishop 
Gore. New York, Macmillan Co., 1922 $1,785 


This ree choerciar series of nine essays by fearless social prophets of 
today vigorously denounces the immorality of the status quo and eagerly ch 


hale 
lenges the ghur ch to lead in the establishment of a Christian 


social order 


The appeal is founded not on the re 


a of modern theorizers, 
but rather on the divine ay eet L 


clying Jesus' conception of 


ga 
’ aurtial expression in some of the 
"christendom"” ideals of the medigeva 1 church. T 
present hovr, thon, is n a 
the great Head, whos 


endeavored to realize. 


duty of the church in the 
ot one imposed by her latest social agitators, but by 
Spirit and purposs saints of the past have recognized and 


The authors all rt that the dominant elements of the economic and 
industrial a in vogue are grossly immoral. One of the essays bears the 
title, "The Moralization * Property". A few out of many available and apt 
quotations even the point of view. “The triumph of plutocracy has turned prop- 
erty from an institution contributing to social health into a dangerous disease, 
by transforming the deadly sin of avarice into the haughty virtue of 'enter- 
prise,‘" nian is the black magic of our age, operating behind an effective 
smoxe-screen of technical obscurities and fallacious assumptions". “A money 
trust a alin 0b credit, working in conjunction with an industrial trust con- 
trolling prices, represents an interpretation of property, which communally 
considered, verges on insanity". 


Toward ovr industrial system we should “adopt the same attitude which 
our missionaries take towards the social order of heathendom; for it is charac- 
terized by & stupid and wicked repression of human personality". Work "is done 
ai the dictation and in the interest of profiteers so that labor cannot feel the 
tall of service". The wage-system "involves a debased status, a non-participa- 
tion in controi, and a soul-destroying passivity". "The dividend is the logical 
successor to the wage, carrying with it privileges which the wage never had 
and never can have, whether it be christened pay, salary or any other alias". 
"The specialization of labor and scientific management disintergrate personal- 
ity and complete the dehuwanization and despiritualization of labor". "If we 
believe as Christians in the aboriginal and imperishable worth of the individ- 
ual we shall condemn the system as essentially anti-christian". 

Justice demands a new social order. "The sresent social order is an 
Open denial of Christ; for it condemns the majority of mankind to be economic 
Slaves ministoring to the selfishness of the minority". "Western civilization 
gen be rich or free, rich or just, but not both". "No possibility for any sol- 

Ution along the lines of the plutocratic evolution of today; for the prime 
Characteristic of modern property rights is that they carry with them power 
OVer the lives of others and the destinies of society in general, which is in- 
®itably disruptive, uneconomic and capricious". "It is impossible to sanctify 
& system which is wrong in principle and an economics based solely on the ac- 
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quisitive instinct and the unrestrained selfishness of the individual". "Only 


in @ community of fellowship and justice can men hope to find their material 
problems solved". 


Social reconstruction on the bureaucratic ideals of Socialism, Commun- 
5 ism and Collectivism is positively repudiated. “Neither can Bolshevism nor 
Communism, with their tyranny over personality and contempt for human will offer 
the ideal in the strength of which society may be redeemed". "Proletarian dic- 
tatorship can never be citizen rule, nor even tend towards it; it is at best a 
rule in the interests of slaves." “Marxian doctrine of class-war is inconsis- 
tent in statement; an inaccurate account of contemporary class alignments; and 
abhorrent to Christian morality". "A materialistic conception of history inocu- 
lates its followers with a deadening, optimistic fatalism and fixes their atten- 


tion entirely on destruction”. "God’s kingdom never will be built with the 
works of the devil". 


The church with an individualistic type of piety is impotent to carry 
out its full commission. "The evil tradition, which is not yet abandoned, that 
Christianity has nothing to do with politics and economics has banished God 

from 95% of the life of mang for ,olitics and economics regulate homes, housing, 
schools, education, wages, sanitation, industry and commerce with all the rela- 
tionships which these involve". “Doing ambulence work for mankind - the pick- 
ing up the wounded and curing wounds is not enough. Necessary to attack those 
general principles and assumptions of our social and industrial system, which 
of their own nature tend to promote the vices of extravagance and luxury". An 
artificial spirituality blinds the church to the fact that “the whole life of 
every man belongs to God, body, soul and spirit, in home, school, factory, mine 
and shop" and disqualifies it for "guidance as to righteousness" in the accumu- 
" lation and distribution of riches. For many of the rich "religion is opium, 
drugging the conscience, darkening the mind and deadening the heart". 


But only through the espousal of the full Gospel of Jesus can the 
church rezain her influence and bring to earth the Kingdom of God. "Within the 
community redemption moves primarily along personal lines, rebuilding indivi- 
dual character; yet in such a way as to eliminate selfish individualism and 
build bridges of fellowship and mutual dependence". "That man might breathe 
here in human society the breath of heaven — for this the Christian is bidden 
to pray, even before he speaks of his daily bread". "Upon the effective repub- 
lication of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God depends the fate of civilization". 
"If the church will purge itself of worldiness, idolatry, and selfishness; if 
she will claim for Christ absolute dominion over the whole life of mans if she 
will concentrate all her energies at whatever cost on giving social and econo- 
mic expression to her faith then the kingdoms of the world will become the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ". 


Churchmen and social dreamers should read and digest these discriminat- 
ing, strong and stimulating essays, which maintain that peace, prosperity and 

happiness for all men and for society must be sought where they are to be ulti- 
mately found, — in the spiritual ideas and principles of the Christian religion. 


H.N.D. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROBLEMS OF TODAY — Lectures delivered before Lake Forest 
College. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. $1.25 


These lectures under the Bross Foundation were delivered in connection 
with the inauguration of President Herbert M. Moore, November 1921, Five dis- 
tinguished molders of public opinion here deal with vital issues of the day. 


= 
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In the first lecture Dr. John H. Finley pleads for a universal educa- 
tion, whereby every child and youth may have the advantage of the knowledge and 
experience of all the races. To further this end he proposes that the Allied 
debts be made a permanent trust fund, to be administered for the education of 
the children of all peoples. "The interest on a ten billion war debt would 
give an elementary school training to ten million children each year". 


An incisive analysis of "Jesus’ Social Plan” by Prof. Charles Foster 
Kent constitutes the second lecture, With lucid originality the author shows 
that Jesus was no idle, aimless, visionary, itinerant teacher and healer, but 
a practical "man of affairs", working systematically and persistently toward 
the execution of definite plans. 


The great objective was the building of a new world society through the 
establishment of "fraternal communities" in the great strategic centers, from 
which leavening influences would radiate to surrounding districts. So, witha 
group of Gallileans fired with his own faith, hope and love, he sets up in Ca- 
pernaum, metropolis of northern Judea, his first local fellowship. 


The spirit of these local fraternities, meeting the craving of every 
heart for sympathy, comradeship, self-expression, aspiration and service as- 
sures popular support. This "simple practical plan is in perfect accord with 
all the laws, natural, social and psychological, that later scientific study 
has disclosed” and, if now carried through with whole-hearted effort, might 
meet “all the community, national and international needs". 


Dr. Robert Bruce Taylor in the third lecture on "Personal Religion and 
Public Morals" points out that the widespread disturbance in the field of re- 
ligion is due not so much to the “destruction” of religion, but rather to a 
"change in its form and outlook". "A generation ago ovr cities emptied their 
filth into the rivers and lakes at their doors and then used dredges to remove 
the sludge. Now under new methods, unclean products are purified by chemicals 
or bacteriological processes and there is no need for dredging". "A great deal 
of the social rescue work and philanthropy of past years began at the wrong 
end. Drunkenness and an iron social system manufactured the criminal, the 
wastrel, ths lunatic and we dealt with the waste product. Now we keep our 
rivers clean". 


The fourth lecture by Dr. Paul Elmer More is a profound and scholarly 
attack on the position taken by those materialistic philosophers who regard re- 
ligion as an obstruction to social progress. The writer considers Prof. John 
Dewey the most brilliant American exponent of the theory that, “as social pro- 
gress has its source in social discontent, any philosophy or religion injecting 
spiritual values into this present life and raising hopes of other-world hap- 
piness, imposes on the restless spirit of man a stillness of content" and thus 
cuts the nerve of progress. Thus it is made to appear that “the hope of the 
world is in the new gospel of pragmatic materialism”. 


The writer contends that this point of view is not a "reconstruction" 
in philosophy as suggested by the title of Dr. Dewey’s recent book, but the 
expansion of a theory "current from the inception of thought". And to sub- 
Stantiate the criticism Dr, More gives copious quotations from outstanding 

¢ philosophers and sceptics from the days of Plato down to our age. 


The conclusion of the whcle matter lies in the fact that "no man ia or 
Gan be purely religious or purely naturalistic", "Were all men to overcome the 
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natural discontent that drives us on to seek greater possessions and higher 
honors and more power, then the wheels of progress would stop". But “the ad- 
vocates of naturalism are distilling into society a discontent that knows no 
satisfaction, engenders mutual distrust and hetred, and, in the end, if not 
checked by other motives, will bring about internecine warfare and a suicide 
of civilization", 


Religion is therefore society’s balance and security, serving on the 
one hand through its immaterial values as an “alleviator of discontent" and on 
the other as a check "to the mutual envy and materialistic grsed of the natural 
man", 


Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks closes the series with a timely application 
of "The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in International Politics, with Especial 
Reference to Far-Eastern Problems". This lecture was delivered before the 
recent World Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. H.N.D. 


WAR: TTS NATURE, CAUSE AND CURE by G. Lowes Dickinson. New York, Vacmillan 
Co., 1923. $1.50 


Civilization today, as H. G@. Wells tells us, is a race between edu-ae 
tion and catastrophe. In many parts of the world, and especially in Kurope, 
as Mr. Dickinson shows, new international hates are being engendered and the 
nations are drifting toward war. But in many lands many men and organizations 
are at work trving to create a sentiment against war, seeking to promote inter- 
national goodwill and encouraging the development of means for the peaceful 


settlement of international questions. It is not yet certain whether war or 
education shall win. 


Under the circumstances, it is the dus: of all right-thinking people 
to expose the war game; to show its cruelty and wickedness; to show that the 
seeds of misunderstanding, suspicion and hatred which lead to war are sown by 
investors, concession hunters, and imperialists who stay home and rprofiteer 
during the war and who buy war bonds as a safo investment while the people are 
sweating and suffering to carry the heavy interest on the national debts. He 
then discusses the causes of war and shows clearly - what is becoming plain to 
ali impartial students - that the causes of the world war are woven into the 
economic and political policies of many nations. The ultimatum of Austria to 
Serbia may have been the occasion of the war, but it was not the cause. The 
author then suggests some remedies, but the chief of these is education. I+ is 
for right-thinking people in every nation to expose the war game, to emphasize 
the principles of international morality and to insist that they shall oot on- 
deavor to seize territory or monopolize raw materials. Let peoples and govern- 
ments learn to be just and they will remove most of the causes of war. Unless 
and until they are more just, the hope of peace is a delusion. The first thing 
is for us to decide whether we want a world with or without war. The reviewer 
has read many books, on the cause and cure of war, but does not know of any 
brief book that is more effective than this. 8.Z.B. 


THE RED MAN IN TH UNITED STATES by G.E.E. Lindquist with foreword by Hon. 
Charles H, Burke. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1923. $3.50 


This volume, prepared under direction of tho Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, has fully justified the aim of the Committee to combine the 
_ Scientific method with the religious motive. Every citizen of the United States 
knows that there are somo Indians in the country; but few persons know where 
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these are located and what is their condition. Now and again there is some 
Indian trouble in one of the reservations, and recently we have had many news- 
paper stories about the Indians’ oil lands, about the wrong against the Pueb- 
loes, about the failure or success of the Government’s policy. 


The first requirement was to get the facts and state them clearly. 
This the author has done, and we have a vivid description of the various tribes 
scattered through the country. Then we have an account of the condition of 
the Indians and the things that are being done by the Government and by the 
country to help these original Americans. 


The author admits that many mistakes have been made; but he shows 
that on the whole, friends of the Indian, particularly those fast friends of 
his, the faithful missionaries and the no less faithful officials of the Indian 
Bureau, have reason to feel gratified by his present status. There are about 
840,000 Indians in the United States. Of this number approximately 185,000 
are now citizens. There are 70,000 Indian children now in school. Of the 
total number there are 80,000 Protestant and 65,000 Roman Catholic adherents. 
The book is a mine of information; it is a fascinating story of progress; — 
and it is a valuable reference volume. 5.2.3. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION by Don Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough. New 
York, Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 1923. $2.50 


THAT MARVEL —- THE MOVIE by Edward S. Van Zile. New York, G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1923. $2.00 


The educational significance of the first of these volumes is indicat- 
ed by the fact that it carries an introduction by Philander P. Claxton, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. It meets @ present need. The authors have 
attempted to bring together the film technician and the teacher in a mutual 
relationship of helpfulness. The educational principles of visual instruction 
and training are set forth and the way in which they may be more effectively 
carried out through the motion picture. The story of the film industry is 
also given in an entertaining and instructive way, as well as directions for 


installing apparatus, the kinds of films now available and where and how they 
can be had. 


It is a distinct service the authors have rendered in bringing together 
in one book information of such an immediate and practical nature. Anyone 
using a motion picture projector would do well to have a copy of this book. 


The second book is an attempt to evaluate the motion picture. Govern- 
ment is now in the hands of the average person. To enjoy good government the 
average person must be reached and instructed; hitherto, communication has 
been limited and difficult. The problem has now been solved. The Esperanto 
of the eye, the motion picture, is the answer. 


Such is thé point of view taken and convincingly maintained by Mr. 
Van Zile, in his interesting book. The "movie" is the peculiar and effective 
Weapon of democracy, "a lighthouse of the past, a university of universities, 
@ fountain of all rovealed knowledge, inculcated through a medium understood 
Of all men, a Mecca for the pilgrims of progress from all corners of the 
earth." 


While painting a future thus rich in promise the author is not unaware 
' Of the tragic prostitution cf the screen in the past by profit seekers and 
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conscienceless exp'oiters. "The Movie Goes to the Bad", "The Movie Develops a 
Conscience" are chapter headings in which he presents the true story of things 
that must cease to happen. 


But the great future he sees and predicts is not without severe condi- 
tions. "Shall Christ or Caesar, idealism or materialism, altruism or animosi- 
ties, progress or reaction dominate the screen?" Tnat depends, "It will be 
the prophet and seer and poet behind the screen who may eventually bring about 
the triumph of mankind over the powers of darkness." 


The author pleads for a right use of the tremendous powers of the motion 
picture, to teach the people the mistakes and successes of the past and point 
them to a future within their immediate realization. He has not overstated the 
case, The book carries an introduction by Will H. Hays. GRA. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT by George Soule. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy (70 Fifth Avenue), 1923. 10 cents, 


This pamphlet is No. 3 in the series being issued by the League. The 

‘author is director of the Labor Bureau, Inc., and one of the ablest of the 
younger group of labor experts. Ina brief introduction Harry W. Laidler points 
out that formerly "the intellectual was of chief assistance to the workers in 
interpreting labor to itself and to those outside its ranks; in inspiring the 
movement with confidence in itself; in assisting it to formulate its program 
for social change, to keep its idealism, its enthusiasm alive, in widening its 
vision of future possibilities." Now, however, in Europe "the prime present 
day need is for technical assistance in the administration of socialized indus- 


Mr. Soule sets out deliberately to disillusion the intellectual enthus- 
jast who sees the labor movement through the syes of heroic romance. The “care 
nal" elements of unionism — wages, hours, dues, votes -- are in reality "the 
essential texture of any large fabric, but to a man looking for a marching army 
of sacrifice, which is on its way to create a new heaven and a new earth, they 
often seem so petty as to be nearly criminal." Mr. Soule reminds his readers 
also that three-quarters of the people who come into the labor movement from 
other economic classes "lave their own axes to grind". Tne eager intellectual 
is also warned against the peril of impatient optimism. "The labor movement 
moves, but sometimes more like a glacier than like a race-horse, sometimes more 
like an eddy than like a cataract." 


Mr. Soule doubts if the intellectual coming into the labor movement can 
be as effective by trying to come up by the manual labor route, as if he simply 
does his own job well. He is needed for the distinctive thing that he can do. 
It may be research, or accountancy, or sditorial work, or teaching in trade 
Schools, or drafting legislation, or social work under labor auspices. The op- 
portunity for volunteer work is not small. 


A number of suggestions by persons who were asked to criticise the pres- 
entation are appended. The pamphlet is informing and useful. F.E.J. 
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